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All Saints Day 


My heart today with noble pride you thrill; 
For heaven’s court, not angels only fill,— 
But men, aye men like me! 
My brothers in flesh and blood,—who won through pain 
And high resolve and toil, eternal gain — 
With angel hosts around God’s throne to reign, 
In realms of sanctity. 


All Saints! 
At sight of heaven’s resplendent myriad host, 
I know not what deep motion stirs me most,— 
My heart is torn: 
Pride makes my blood to quicker throb and flow— 
My lowliness, my cheeks with shame to glow,— 
My cowardice, the lineage scarce can show 
To which I’m born! 


All Saints! 
And still—hope wakes,—a torch to light my way: 
You were not kings, nor giants,—nor in a day 
Did you achieve heaven’s height. 
But toilers, suff’rers,—poor and low and weak, 
Of whose achievement, marble ne’er shall speak, 
Who one thing, and one only e’er did seek, 
With God, for God to fight. 


All Saints! 

In you I hail the master-sculptors true 

Who from earth’s clay, God’s image learnt to hew,— 
From clods God’s Saints have wrought! 

To me belong the tools that were your own; 

Amid my toil, I feel, I’m not alone,— 

You stoop to help me on the paths you’ve gone, 
Till life’s last fight be fought. 


All Saints! 
This message like a trumpet blast proclaim 
Unto my soul: I bear a glorious name! 

Of noble race am I! 
Look up! with eyes fixed dauntless on thy goal 
Tread duty’s path, as on the hours roll; 
They’ve done it,—men like you,—my soul! 

God waits for thee on High! 

Aue. T. Zetuer, C. Ss. R. 








Father Tim Casey. 


MICHAEL KELLY’S FUNERAL 
C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 


“Wasn’t he the lovely corpse, intirely!” said Mrs. Barragan, wip- 
ing her hand on her apron before extending it to the priest. 

“Who?” asked Father Casey. 

“Shure, Mr. Michael Kelly, that you burried yesterday wid that 
gran’ sermon—” 

“T’m thinkin’,” broke in Pat Barragan with a strong touch of sar- 
casm, “that if Mike Kelly’d o’ knowd he’d make such a beauchous 
corpse, he’d o’ died years agone! ’Tis sorra chanct he had in a beauty 
show while he was livin’.” 

“Were you at Kelly’s wake, Pat?” asked the priest. 

“T was that—an’ came near lavin’ widout so much as a prayer for 
his soul—God rest him.” 

“I’m surprised at you, Pat! Is that the way for a Christian to 
act ?” 

“Faith, an’ it’s not, thin! But ’twas no fault of mine, Yer Rev- 
erence. What wid the pa-ams an’ the fur-rns an’ the bookays an’ 
the wreads, shure I—I cuddent find Kelly!” 


“It’s true,” said the priest, “I’m afraid poor Mike got more flowers 
than prayers. Did you find him at last?” 


“They said it was him—lyin’ on a bed o’ posies, begor! But whin 
I see the lily in his hand—That’s not Mike, says I. Now if it wor a 
brick, I says, or a blackthorn, I says, I might recognize him, says I.” 

“At least a crucifix and a rosary look better in the hands of a 
deceased Christian than a lily,” said Father Casey. “And so you 
didn’t think Mike Kelly appeared at home among the flowers, did you, 
Pat?” 

“Begor, the on’y flower that iver atthracted Mike be its scint was 
a head o’ biled cabbage, garrnished—as the woman says—wid chunks 
o’ cor-rned beef !” 


“He looked lovely, all the same, so he did,” said Mrs. Barragan. 
“An’ I’m tellin’ ye, Pat, that whin I’m wakin’ I wants as many flowers 
as anny of the neighbors, mind that now! If Mrs. O’Rafferty has one 
gerryanium more nor me, I’ll turn over in me grave, I will that!” 
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“When you and Mrs. O’Rafferty are frying in purgatory, you'll 
have no time to be counting the geraniums on your coffin lid,” com- 
mented Father Casey. 

“Tis a Prodestan’ custom,” said Pat. 

“Shure isn’t Yer Reverence always tellin’ us to honor our dead!” 
protested Mrs. Barragan. 

“You honor them by a decent funeral with prayers and Holy Mass 
—not by turning the whole affair into a flower festival.” 

“°Tis a Prodestan’ custom,” repeated Pat. 

“An’ why Prodestan’, I'd like to know!” snapped Mrs. Barragan. 

“In truth, it is a pagan custom,” said the priest. “Pagans have 
no hope beyond the grave. For them, death must be a terrible thing. 
They cannot bear to look upon it—to think of it. They hide the corpse 
with flowers and then hurry it away to the crematory to be deprived 
of all human semblance and to be reduced to an urnful of ashes. You 
don’t want to be buried like a pagan, do you?” 

“God forbid!” ejaculated Mrs. Barragan. 


“Holy Church is a wise mother,” continued the priest. “While 
she enters into our every sorrow and sweetly comforts and consoles 
us, still she does not want us to do ourselves lasting hurt in order to 
soothe a passing pain. Hence it is, that, for the sad affair of the lay- 
ing away of the dead body of one of her children, she does not want 
flowers, but rather the mournful chants, the bare altar, the black pall, 
the slow tolled bell, and the clay upon the coffin lid. In this apparent 
severity, she displays the tenderest solicitude for those who are gone 
as well as for those they leave behind.” 

“Wirra, shure I can’t see it, thin,” exclaimed Mrs. Barragan. 

“Tis the truest pity for the one that is gone. He has not fallen 
asleep among the flowers—’twould be cruelty towards him for us to 
try to think that he has. He is dead. His immortal soul has been 
separated from the body to which it gave life. The body will soon 
become the prey of worms and rottenness. Still even in death, that 
body is a sacred thing, for it was once the dwelling place of a God- 
like soul. It was sanctified by the holy sacraments and sacramentals 
of the Church. It will be raised up again and reunited with the soul 
on the last day. Hence we should treat it with reverence and respect. 
The immortal soul has appeared before the judgment seat of Jesus 
Christ to give a strict account of every thought and word and deed— 
of graces used or abused, of duties performed or neglected. It has 
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heard its eternal and irrevocable sentence. There is the possibility— 
the dread, horrible possibility—that it is now in hell. Still we have 
the firm hope that its grievous sins were pardoned and that it is 
saved. However we are almost certain that it must be purified in the 
flames of purgatory before it can be admitted to the vision of the all- 
pure and all-holy God. Days, months, years,—no one can tell how 
iong this purgatory will last. All we know is that they who have done 
so much for us during life are now in need and we can help them. 
The tolling bell, the black vestments, the bare coffin, the falling clay, 
impress this thought upon our mind, so that we shall not quickly for- 
get their need—so that we shall not be content with offering for them 
a few prayers and a few Masses and then leave them to undergo their 
long purgatory unaided. If a man were dying of hunger, he would 
not make his appeal to us decked out in flowers—’twould lessen his 
chances of receiving help. Neither should we dare, by a vain and 
gaudy display, to weaken the silent pleading of our departed for the 
charitable prayers they so sadly need. ’Twould be the very refinement 
of cruelty to crown with wreaths one dying of hunger instead of 
giving him bread. ’Tis worse to bank flowers on the dead body of a 
friend and neglect to offer prayers and Masses for his tortured soul.” 

“Prodestans don’t believe in prayin’ for their dead. They have 
nothing to offer the poor sowl but a wread or a bookay,” said Pat, 
who was bound to stick to his point. 

“At least,” said Mrs. Barragan, “’tis a dhrop of comfort for the 
livin’ to scatther a few rose laves on the bodies of their dead.” 

“A cruel comfort,” commented Father Casey, “if it helps them to 
forget the salutary thought of death. The thought of death is a 
thought from which we naturally shrink. Yet it is a thought which 
should be always before our minds. It is a thought which will keep 
us from sin. Who would offend God in order to lay up riches, to 
enjoy pleasures, to acquire honors, if he constantly reflected on the 
certain death which will deprive him of all—the certain death which 
will strip him of everything but the good or bad deeds he has performed 
and usher him into the presence of the Eternal Judge to give an ac- 
count of his stewardship! The Holy Ghost has said, ‘In all thy works, 
remember thy last end, and thou shalt never sin” The thought of 
death induces us to make the proper use of life. The only reason why 
life was given us is to prepare for a happy death. Whoever thinks of 
death will not waste the few short hours of life on anything else. 
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Why do so many squander on foolish trifles these precious hours with 
which they could purchase a happy eternity? Because they forget 
death. And when their loving Father in heaven tries to bring to 
their mind this salutary thought by calling away a dear friend, a be- 
loved relative, they use every means to prevent the thought from mak- 
ing a deep and lasting impression on their minds.” 

“Does the Church forbid flowers at a funeral?” asked Mrs. Barra- 
gan. 

“Holy Church,” replied Father Casey, “prescribes a beautiful and 
impressive and consoling ceremony for the burial of her children. 
Flowers have no place in it—in fact they tend to contradict it and 
destroy its significance. When the corpse is carried to the church, the 
priest recites the ‘De Profundis’ and the ‘Miserere’—flowers ill accord 
with these psalms of sorrow and repentance. In the church,” con- 
tinued Father Casey, reading from a book he took out of his pocket, 
“the priest must say: ‘Enter not into judgment with Thy servant, O 
Lord, for in Thy sight shall no man be justified, unless through Thee 
he find pardon for all his sins. Let not therefore we beseech Thee, 
the hand of Thy justice be heavy upon him whom the earnest prayer 
of Christian faith commendeth unto Thee, but by the help of Thy 
grace may he escape the judgment of vengeance who, whilst he was 
living, was marked with the sign of the Holy Trinity.’ 

“Then comes the ‘Libera’. ‘Deliver me, O Lord, from everlasting 
death on that dread day when the heavens and the earth shall be 
moved, and Thou shalt come to judge the world by fire. I am struck 
with fear and trembling at the thought of judgment and the wrath to 
come. That day is a day of wrath of wasting and of misery, a dread 
ful day and exceeding bitter, when Thou shalt come to judge the world 
by fire.’ Do flowers fit with such sentiments as these?” 

“On reaching the cemetery,” continued Father Casey, “the grave 
is blessed with these words: ‘O God, through whose mercy the souls 
of the faithful find rest, be pleased to bless this grave. Send Thy 
holy angel to keep it, and loose from the bonds of sin the souls of 
those whose bodies here lie buried, that they may ever rejoice in Thee 
with Thy saints, through Christ our Lord.’ 

“And after the earth has been filled in, while all are deeply im- 
pressed with the thought of death, the prayer for the bystanders is 
recited: ‘Grant, O Lord, we beseech Thee, that whilst we lament the 
departure of our brother, Thy servant, out of this life, we may bear 
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in mind that we are most certainly to follow him. Give us grace to 
make ready for that last hour by a devout and holy life, and protect 
us against a sudden and unprovided death. Teach us how to watch 
and pray, that when Thy summons comes, we may go forth to meet 
the Bridegroom and enter with Him into life everlasting.’ Do flowers 
fit with such sentiments as these?” 


“°*Tis a Prodestan’ custom,” said Pat. 


A MEEK ANSWER 





At the Seminary at Issy (France) there were in 1833, two stu- 
dents—the one, the saintly Francis Mary Libermann, the other M. 
Maigna, who hated Francis and looked upon him as a devotee and 
a mystic. 

One day M. Libermann came to table after all were seated, and 
only one place remained vacant,—next to M. Maigna. Libermann 
took the place. Maigna grew angry at the unwelcome neighbor and 
after a short silence, at last said: 

“Oh, if you knew how much I detest you!” 

“And you,” promptly replied M. Libermann, “if you knew how 
much I love you!” 

These words were accompanied by a look and a smile, which 
clearly bespoke the wonderful virtue of the saint. The astounded 
opponent sank into a profound silence and, until the end of the repast, 
meditated on the contrast between M. Libermann and himself. 

When coming out of the refectory, M. Maigna desired to know the 
secret of that power which had subdued him. Libermann opened the 
New Testament and read from St. Paul: 

“The Peace of God which surpasses all understanding.” ‘The 
peace of God,” he added in explanation, “surpasses not only every 
thought but triumphs over every natural sentiment.” 

M. Maigna was so struck by this that he went to his companions 
and declared his determination to imitate Libermann. 


“Do you know this peace?” he asked them. “I have seen it, I 
know where it is; I am desirous of seeking and finding this peace.” 

From that time on he became a model seminarian. He died early 
and only after his death did all the heroism of his piety become known. 
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The Missionary Field of The Deaf. 


D. D. Hicerns, C. Ss. R. 


It is common and well-grounded opinion that missions are not 
only a benefit but also a necessity for the people, and this notwith- 
standing the many sermons and instructions which are given to them 
Sunday after Sunday and on other occasions. In this paper we shall 
consider briefly the greater necessity for missions to the deaf, the 
mission, and the missionary. 


~ Though we find some deaf that have had all the opportunities of a 

complete Catholic education even as their speaking and hearing com- 
panions, the great majority have not had this benefit or good for- 
tune. If even hearing people with all the advantages of a religious 
education are inclined to forget their religious training in spite of 
daily or weekly preaching and teaching of their clergy, with greater 
reason will this forgetfulness be found in the deaf, since their op- 
portunities for Catholic education are so limited, and the number of 
priests who can and do preach to the deaf is so very small. Of 
course the deaf who remain near the very few centers of Catholic edw 
cation for the deaf have some opportunity for the preservation of 
their fervor, but the many are so scattered throughout the various 
dioceses that they are deprived of all help. 


Some say: “Teach the deaf to read the lips and they will derive 
the necessary help from the sermons and instructions to the hearing 
people.” Those who speak thus have been deceived. My dear friends, 
it would require a superhuman lip reader and an extraordinarily good 
guesser to understand a sermon delivered in strange words, new group- 
ings, by strange lips, with varied articulation, from a distant pulpit, 
and that without frequent repetition. There are few such lip readers. 

Again the deaf are a class made up of individuals from different 
families of various nationalities and of diverse religious beliefs. Few 
if any of the Catholic neighbors can talk to them. Thus the natural 
desire for social life forces them to mingle with persons that are at 
least indifferent if not hostile to their religion and its practices. Need- 
less to say this militates strongly against their remaining true to the 
little Catholic education which so many of our deaf receive in the 
United States, if they receive any at all. 

— 
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Pastors strive to have German, French, Italian missions, for those 
who have not yet learned the language of this country. These people 
can learn our language if they desire, and ordinarily have some knowl- 
edge of it. But the deaf-mute cannot learn to hear, therefore all the 
more reason for missions in the language of the deaf than in any 
other language. 

Considering these conditions, a few of the many that could be 
brought forward, we must admit that there is a greater need for mis" 
sions for the deaf than for any other class. Moreover, since the mis- 
sions to the deaf are not only to revive fervor but also to supply the 
want of religious teaching and instructions, they should be given the 
more frequently. 

How should these missions be given? A deaf person in the name 
of a body of deaf-mutes writes: ‘We like to have our missions given 
to us just as they are given to the hearing people, distinctively Catholic 
and deaf, omitting no ceremony because of the fact that we are deaf, 
and preaching in the Sign language though some of us are oralists. 
Most of us lip readers pick up the Signs outside of the classrooms, or 
after we leave school, should we neglect this we would form another 
distinct class, being able to understand neither sermons signed nor 
sermons spoken. We desire our missionary to preach in the Signs 
only and in the idiom of the language of the deaf. If he talks and 
Signs our attention is divided between his lips and his hands and we 
become confused, the clearness of the idiom is lost, and the number 
of Signs renders it heavy and tedious.” 

This express desire of the deaf and the experience of many enable 
me to assert that the mission should be given in the Signs only and 
in the idiom of the language. A fluently signed sermon in the idiom 
of the deaf will attract with the force of a moving picture show, 
whilst the sermon signed just as we speak in English will be more 
difficult to attend than the reading of a book; and if the preacher tries 
to speak at the same time, the English suffers greatly, and the Sign 
language more. In some localities we find a slight difference in sev- 
eral of the Signs, but as far as they enter into a sermon these differ- 
ences are very few and can be corrected or treated as negligible. 

There always exists the difficulty of finding the deaf. So often 
the deaf remain unknown even to the pastor himself. Inquiry amongst 
the school children seems to be the best way of finding out the pres- 
ence of the deaf in any parish or town. When we have found one, 
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he or she will help us to find the others. By keeping in touch with 
one or the other deaf in various places the missionary will find it 
easy to gather them together whenever he happens to be in this or 
that city where no one takes care of them. Missionaries giving other 
missions could do much for the deaf if they had the knowledge of 
the Signs. On the easy days of the mission, or on the days immedi- 
ately before or after the mission, they could gather them together for 
several instructions or sermons. This would enable us to bring the 
religious help of the mission to the deaf of those places even in which 
there are only a few. 
" One circumstance which seems to hinder the work of the deaf is 
the fact that so many of those who have gained the knowledge of the 
; signs must be taken away from the field of the deaf for other work. 
Since the deaf are seemingly overlooked in this regard, the only remedy 
appears to be the teaching of the Signs to so many of our priests that 
there will always be some for the deaf no matter how many are needed 
elsewhere. F 

The missionary himself should love souls and the deaf, remember- 
ing that in regard to religious care the deaf are the most neglected, 
very few taking care of them, still fewer appointed for this work. 
The missionary should have the spirit of Christ in looking for souls, 
looking for one soul, not giving up even when only one or two souls 
appear to receive the benefit of his ministration. He should be cheer- 
ful, persevering, and of a self-sacrificing disposition, remembering 
: again that when working for the deaf he is working for those who 
are more like sheep without a shepherd than any other class of Cath- 
clics. “Voices crying out from foreign shores for missionaries and 
pastors are heard by many, we should hearken to the silent voices in 
our midst begging the same favor.” 


Cea 


Let tomorrow take care of tomorrow; 
Leave things of the future to fate: 
What’s the use to anticipate sorrow? 
Life’s troubles come never too late! 


If to hope overmuch be an error, 

’Tis one that the wise have preferred ; 
For how often have hearts been in terror, 
Of evils that never occurred! 
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What The Movie Man Missed. Hq 
J. R. Mervin, C. Ss. R. A 


“Paul Schultz—I think you have less backbone than a jellyfish. 
Why didn’t you slap the face of that hateful George Brown?” The 
pretty maid who thus addressed her stalwart escort tossed her head 
indignantly and her brown eyes flashed fire. 


“Easy, Mary, easy,” quoth her escort indulgently. “What’s the 
use of getting so sore simply because he told us he hadn’t received 
his invitation to our wedding. Everybody knows we're engaged and 4 
simply because they tease us now and then is no reason for losing 4 
your head.” 5 








“Paul Schultz, I almost hate you.” With an indignant stamp of 
her pretty foot winsome Mary McCann strode along, her cheeks 
aflame. Her escort, a broad, brawny machinist, strode along beside 
her, knowing well it was no time to attempt further converse, but his 
placid, smiling countenance showed he was in nowise disturbed by 4 
the outburst of his pretty dark-haired sweetheart. 


The remark which caused winsome Mary to become so enraged 
came as the bell clanged for the close of the day’s work in the cloak 
and suit factory of Einstein and Buscheimer, and the employees were 
engaged in the usual hurried rush for the cloak rooms. Mary, an 
operator of one of the cutting machines, had glanced at brawny Paul 
Schultz who some how or other had found his way to her side amid 
the eddying throng of employees. It was some two years since Paul 
had first learned to find his way to Mary’s side. Others might rush 
and jostle and push, but slow easy going Paul with his massive bulk 
pushed irresistibly, if phlegmatically, through the throng and the en- 
trance to the cloak room invariably found him by Mary’s side. The 
two lived in the same neighborhood on the Upper East Side of New 
York, and from the cloak room Paul soon learned to accompany 
Mary down the four flights of rickety stairs, thence to the Third Ave- 
nue L, which whizzed them rapidly homeward till Fifty-ninth Street 
was reached. Placid Paul left his little lady at the door of one of the 
tenements on First Avenue near Sixty-third Street each evening, but 
his “See you later, Mary!” was a certain prophecy of a call that 
evening. Acquaintance soon ripened to something stronger and soon 
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Mary and Paul were engaged. Their engagement in the mysterious 
way which characterizes New York factories had trickled through 
the ranks of their co-workers, but as time went on and the marriage 
was still delayed, their prolonged engagement became the butt of many 
a merry jest, which Paul always received with unfailing good humor, 
but which Mary always resented, as she had done this particular No- 
vember evening. 

The pair traversed the block on Broadway between Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Streets and still neither uttered a word. At Fourteenth 
Street they were swept into the eddying crowd which sweeps across 
Broadway at this point, at the hour when Subway and L and surface 
cars are groaning beneath the load of homeward bound workers from 
the marts of trade and manufacturing. Past the traffic policeman 
whose upraised hand stayed for a moment the rushing tide of auto- 
mobiles and trolley cars,——down Fourteenth Street towards the East 
River, past rows of brilliantly lighted shop windows and beneath a 
myriad of flashing, twinkling electric signs, Mary and Paul tramped 
on in the chill autumn air with never a word between them. Paul 
had learned long since that speech from him always provoked new 
storms of wrath from the fitful Mary on such occasions, and he waited 
patiently for Mary’s anger to cool itself in the next burst of speech 
which he knew would come shortly; for Mary like most of her sex 
found silence for more than five minutes an unbearable burden. 

Paul was not disappointed. When the signal of the policeman, 
in the tower at Fourteenth and Fifth Avenue, bade the unbroken line 
of ponderous bus and chugging autos sweep on, just as Mary and Paul 
came to the corner, as they halted Mary turned to Paul and said: 

“Sometimes I am sorry, very sorry I ever promised to marry a 
slow poke like you. You have no more spirit than an icicle.” 

Paul still smiled placidly but vouchsafed no reply. Mary stamped 
her foot and continued. 

“Often I wish you were different. Mind now I’m not going back 
on my bargain. I do like you,—like you a whole lot, but at times you 
are so provoking. If a stick of dynamite exploded alongside of you, 
you wouldn’t even jump.” 

“Well, Mary,” said Paul slowly, “I suppose God made me that 
way. If the two of us were so full of fire as you, perhaps we wouldn’t 
get along so well together.” 

“That’s what you always say, Paul Schultz, and I know you think 
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you're right.” Here the signal flash from the Traffic Tower stopped 
traffic, and as the couple hurried across Fifth Avenue, Mary’s pliant 
tongue was silenced for a moment. Only for a moment though, for 
as soon as they reached the sidewalk she continued: 

“You may be tall and strong and good looking and the best ma- 
chinist in the shop, but still I wish you had a little more life and 
energy. Remember that hero we saw in the movies last night. He 
looked just like you,—but Oh, how different he was. Always doing 
something heroic and startling. His eyes flashing, every step pro- 
claiming him something out of the ordinary. If anybody had kidded 
his sweetheart like George Brown did me this evening, why—why— 
he would have taken him by the neck and flung him down the stairs. 
While you just laughed, as though you enjoyed the joke. For good- 
ness sake! Can’t you wake up once in awhile and do something 
heroic? You old stick! I’ve a notion to give you the gate and marry 
a man who can do things worth while, like the heroes in the movies 
are always doing.” Mary paused for sheer want of breath, but she 
slyly noted that Paul’s cheeks had flushed under the tirade and she 
knew she had pained him. She felt secretly sorry for this, because 
in spite of her temper she dearly loved Paul. 

Paul walked a few steps in silence and then began in his usual 
deliberate drawl. “Now see here, Mary, you are carrying things a 
little too far. You just listen to me for a minute. You say I’m the 
best mechanic in the shop. That’s true but I didn’t get that way in 
a week. I had to work hard. Slow but sure is my way. You know 
I’ve been saving for a whole year just to be in a position to marry 
you and allow you to live decently in comfort. I have higher hopes 
than this even,—but it will be years before I realize them. I’m just 
a plain, ordinary, hard working machinist who loves his little girl 
with his whole heart. If you marry me you'll have a good home,— 
no useless luxury, but good solid comfort, all that hard work can 
give. But if you are looking for any of that movie stuff,—want me 
to do startling things, and if you expect to live in a house furnished 
like you see them on the screen and pull off the stunts that the movie 
Queens do—then Mary. “ 





“Who said I wanted a Fifth Avenue house or wanted to be a 
movie Queen myself?” interjected Mary heatedly. “All I said was 


that you ought to wake up once in awhile and do something out of 
the ordinary.” 
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“You didn’t say it, but you meant it,” replied Paul. “If you are 
always grumbling now what will it be after marriage. Nothing doing; 
I couldn’t pull anything heroic if I tried—no movie stuff for mine. 
If you want to marry a star you’d better move to California and make 
love to Willy Speed or some guy like him; but if you want only a 
loving heart and a hard worker, then stick to your Uncle Dudley.” 

Arrival at the stairway which led to the Third Avenue L pre- 
cluded a reply from Mary, and once they had jammed their way into 
the mass of humanity which is packed like sardines in the Elevated 
cars at this hour, further speech was not only impracticable, it was 
impossible. In a few minutes they were at Fifty-ninth Street and 
Third Avenue, and as they descended the stairs a full length portrait 
of the star whom Mary had compared to Paul,—to the chagrin of the 
latter,—fell full upon their eyes outside the moving picture theatre 
which Paul and Mary had attended the night before. 


“And you want me to be like that guy?” grumbled Paul; “why 
that fellow couldn’t hold down my job for a day. A real willie-boy,— 
a cake eater if you ask me!” 

“Oh, shut up!” was Mary’s reply. “Even if you did anything 
worth while you would take so long to get started, that no movie 
camera could register it!” 


“Well, I’d rather be a real man than a reel hero!” laughed Paul. 
But Mary treated his jocose remark, which she saw was really an 
attempt to arrive at an armistice with silent contempt. 


Up Fifty-ninth Street, the “Yorkville Broadway,” past the fruit 
hucksters crying their wares and the Hebrew who every evening in- 
vites passersby to purchase “Sveet milk chokolad—a halluf poun for 
a qvarter,” Paul and Mary passed in moody silence. Mary had quick- 
ened her pace, as though hurrying homeward would terminate more 
quickly an unpleasant incident, and Paul fell in with her pace. As 
they passed the Queensboro Bridge, vomiting its thousands of madly 
rushing automobiles from its four entrances, and as they dodged the 
clanging trolleys,—wended their way between the slow moving horse 
vehicles and turned down Sixtieth Street, beholding the lights on 
Blackwell’s Island in the near distance, Paul whispered in Mary’s ear: 

“Say, girlie, ’m sorry I said it.” 

But Mary stalked on in indignant silence until they had turned 
into First Avenue and reached Sixty-third Street and were about to 
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cross to Mary’s home. Then her silence was broken by a scream as 
they were half way across the street. 

Mary’s little sister,—a tot of some five years, waiting eagerly for 
a sight of her idol ‘Mamie’, had seen them coming and in her delight 
had ventured from the safety of the protecting sidewalk. 

“Mamie, here I is,” she cried. 

Mary looked up and screamed, for bearing down on the child was 
a swiftly moving touring car, whose driver was recklessly disregard- 
ing all speed laws on the busy thoroughfare. In agonized helplessness 
Mary saw the child trip and fall and saw the auto driver throw on 
his emergency brake. Then Mary promptly fainted. When she re- 
covered consciousness her tiny sister was showering her with kisses 
and begging her to speak. A convulsive embrace Mary gave the 
child and then glanced to the street,—where two men were dragging 
the unconscious form of Paul from under the wheels of the touring 
car. 

Two hours later, Mary was seated on the side of a bed in Bower 
Hospital. Paul, a bandage about his head, lay with smile undimmed 
in the cool comfort of a private room. Mary’s arms were both occu- 
pied and so were Paul’s for that matter, though his prone position 
made hugging his sweetheart a rather uncomfortable process. Mary 
was weeping softly. 

“Oh, Paul,” she sobbed, “how near I came to losing you. I'll risk 
it no longer. As soon as you get out of the hospital, we’ll be married.” 

“Gee,” ‘said Paul, contentedly, “I’m sure grateful to that auto 
driver !”’ 

“Paul, darling,” inquired Mary, “you are sure you are not de 
ceiving me? You are not badly hurt?” 

“Nothing but a bad shaking up, and a badly sprained ankle,” 
grinned Paul. “Thank goodness, my arms are all right,” he said as 
he embraced his sweetheart more emphatically. 

“It was so noble and good of you,” murmured Mary, nestling in 
his arms as much as the bed would allow without fear of hurting 
him. “Oh, Paul, when I saw them dragging you out from under that 
horrid car, I thought I would die. What did you think of when you 
woke up in the hospital ?” 

“Well, you were in my thoughts,” said Paul slowly, “and the little 
girl—though I knew she was safe; but most of all I was—thinking 
Paul paused. 
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“Go on, go on!” said Mary eagerly, “tell me just what you were 
thinking, Paul!” 

“Aw, I don’t like to!” said Paul smiling. 

“But I insist!” said Mary. “Really, I’m just dying to know.” 

“Well, since I don’t want you to die until we are at least married, 
T’ll tell you!” said Paul. “I was thinking of what you said to me on 
the way home from work. I opened my eyes a little as they were 
lifting me into the ambulance and saw you lying on the sidewalk with 
your kid sister hanging round your neck, then I went off into un- 
consciousness again. So when I woke up I thought—” Paul grinned 
slyly. 

“Well, what did you think?” insisted Mary. 

“T thought,—gee what a chance the movie man missed!’ said 
Paul. “Lovely heroine fainted,—kid sister saved by a daring leap, 
and the noble hero,—slow but sure, being packed into an ambulance!” 
Paul looked up, but Mary was sobbing. 

“Why girlie, what on earth are you crying for?’ asked Paul. “I 
was only joking. It seemed funny didn’t it? You kidding me about 
never doing anything noble, and then—just like they do in the movies 
—the villain speeds up in his auto—the hero risks his life and presto— 
all ends well and happily !” 

“Happily, nothing!” sobbed Mary, “Oh Paul, what a little fool 
I have been! Honest, you are too good for me. Those movies turned 
my silly head and my hot temper did the rest. When I saw you lying 
there after saving Katy, I was so sorry and ashamed I could have 
died. You are so good and noble. A real man all through. I don’t 
deserve you. I’m such a silly, selfish girl.” 

“No you’re not!” insisted Paul stoutly; “you’re the best little 
girl in the world. I don’t mind your temper a bit. But all the same,” 
he sighed contentedly, “It would have made a lovely movie!” 

Mary put her hand firmly over his mouth. 

“You naughty boy,” she said, “Don’t-you ever dare mention movies 
to me again, as long as you live. A common-sense fellow like you is 
worth all the make-believe heroes in the world, and I’m going to be 
sensible,—try to be more like you,—you darling!” 

Paul chuckled. The idea of winsome, lively Mary becoming slow 
and methodical like him struck him as irresistibly funny. Mary 
laughed in sympathy and released him. “Mind now,” she cautioned 
him, “you are never to mention movies to me again after today !” 
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“Never again—after today!” said Paul solemnly. “But really 
I am sorry for what the movie man missed.” 

“And I am glad,” said Mary, “for what my real man did!’ And 
she bent and kissed him, just as the nurse entered the room with his 
supper. 

“Say nurse!” said Paul gaily, “they ought to take a movie of this 
and call it ‘The End of a Perfect Day.” 

“You said it,” replied the nurse, “I hope you two live happy for- 
ever after.” 

“T’ll say we will,” replied Dan, releasing Mary and turning hungrily 
to the dainty supper. 

Mary said nothing, but smiled a sweet “Amen”. 


Life and death, prosperity and ruin, happiness and misery, hang 
upon little things; they are like the linch pin to the wheel, on which 
depends the safety of the vehicle; they are like the rudder to the vast 
mass it guides; like the slender nerves to the bulky muscles. 

Every hour of every day our character is put to test. Now it is our 
truthfulness that is tried. Next it is our respect for authority. Again 
it is our generosity. And soon. The result is a growth in virtue or 
a further development of weakness and failure. Ocassionally some 
supreme test, with evident fateful consequences, comes, and it is met, 
usually, as we, strengthened or debilitated by minor trials, are accus- 
tomed to act. 


MY CHARM 


A world of sunlight, fount of joy 
To me in sorrow granted: 
It came to me without alloy, 
Forsooth I was enchanted! 
It rose, it sank, like sportive surf, 
pon my heart so tragic; 
It spake of hope like verdant turf, 
And changed me as by magic. 
’T was Heaven spoké; and nought but this, 
And yet so full of bliss: 
His laughter gay without restrain, 
His smiles so pure do still remain; 
From out my heart 
It shall not part: 
The laughter of the child! 


Paut O. Bauzer, C. Ss. R. 
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Through Thick And Thin With The Boys 


Letters TO His SISTER By CHAPLAIN BERNARD KAVANAGH, C. Ss. R. 


The fighting around Gaza was Father Kavanagh’s first real taste of 
the front line. It was evidently a revelation to him, and he seems to 
go at his work with all the zest that novelty and interest can add to 
his great love for God and for his “boys”. But the misery and the 
wretchedness of war began to tell upon him, if I may judge by suc- 
ceeding letters, although the sight of the heroism of the men and their 
eagerness to make use of his spiritual ministrations was always a 
great consolation for his priestly heart. 

The action thickens,—this it seems to me is the impression his fol- 
lowing letters produce. Unawares to himself, things seemed to be 
shaping themselves to a climax,—a triumph, the pageant of which 
must pass through the arch of death into the glory of another world. 


Royal West Kent, E. E. F., 
Somewhere, May 19, 1917. 
Dearest : 
Thank you for yours of the 24th inst., which found me nearly 
submerged in sand at the bottom of a gully, where our Battalion now 
in reserve is lying perdu. I am afraid you must rest satisfied with a 
brief and jejune letter since we may not say anything about our pro- 
ceedings, and you are not likely to gain much information from the 
Press. But these are great days, and I am delighted to feel that I 
have reached the realities. Of my small flock many are already dead, 
Luried indiscriminately by the nearest Chaplain, but all of them, save 
ene, had received Holy Communion within a few days of his death. 
He, a very careless fellow, was instantaneously killed the other night 
by a bomb from an aeroplane which pursued us on a night march 
and knocked out several of our Battalion. I am in excellent form 
notwithstanding all, thanks to the glorious climate, warm, dry and clear. 
We occupied till recently, the front trenches, and were within 650 
yards of the enemy, where there was constant sniping going on mu 
tually. We shell each other fitfully day and night. It is extraordinary 
how one grows accustomed to sleep under the roar of the great Bat- 
teries. 
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May 5, I917. 
Last night was the most wretched for us all. All lights are extin- 
guished at 9 o’clock and I stood in the dark listening to the enemy 
dropping bombs at the distance, notwithstanding the Khamsheen or 
storm of hot air and sand. Then I turned in and undressed though 
most of us sleep in our boots. The storm mounted fiercely, my bivouac, 
a mere screen from the hot afternoon sun, tore and fluttered fer hours, 
then broke loose. My few books and belongings tumbled all over me, 
streams of sand and stones kept rolling down the gully. I threw a 
tarpaulin over my face and at last managed to sleep. We all admit it 
was the worst night we have had. This morning, Sunday, very few 
turned up for Mass, taking it for granted there could be none in the 
epen. Yet, for the sake of some derelict gunners whom I had specially 
invited in from a heavy battery, I risked saying Mass on a hillside 
under a howling breeze, no candles, of course, and a man posted at 
each end of my small table holding things down, while I kept my 
hands on the Oblata. 


Our Brigade is at present in reserve, and the men are having a 
sorely needed rest. While we were up in the trenches, half of them 
were on duty each night in anticipation of an enemy attack. They are 
strongly entrenched on the railway from Gaza to Beersheba, a fine 
position. If you read Genesis XX, and XXVI, then look out in a good 
Bible Atlas for the spot mentioned, I AM THERE. (Transcriber’s 
nete—I have looked for the place. It is GARERA, where both Abra- 
ham and Isaac lived for some time. Many other places are mentioned 
in each chapter; but this is the only place—GERARA—mentioned in 
both.) 

BERNARD. 
2/4 R. W. Kent, E. E. F. 


June 9, 1917. 
My dearest: 


Yours of May 6th has found me very busy in my gully of the 
Wady Sharia. Very many thanks. 

I have little news for you this time, nothing has happened since 
my last. We keep moving camp occasionally, partly to evade unpleas- 
ant attentions, partly as working out some concerted plan. 

Three weeks ago I made my escape from a particularly unpleasant 
spot and got away on leave to Kantara on the Suez Canal, in order to 
procure fresh clothes, boots, etc., from our dump. The newly laid 
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train starts at 6 p. m. and made the journey of 150 miles in 15 hours. 
Very uncomfortable in a crowded truck, which, for officers was at least 
covered in and roughly benched. On Monday morning, I turned up 
unexpectedly among my old friends of the 24 Stat. Hosp. there. A 
foolish rumor spread by one of the patients had assured them I was 
dead, so my appearance startled them. I was received most cordially 
and remained there till Friday. A Marquee to myself, a bed and 
clean sheets, a bath every morning, a change of everything, including 
diet—it was glorious! 

Also it was a great comfort to me that I was able to say Mass each 
day in the public chapel, which I had to put up last December, and 
which my successor has greatly improved. Friday evening I departed 
and after an unhappy night arrived back. Our Battalion had moved, 
and after a 10-mile ride over desert and dune I found them and tum” 
bled into my freshly dug hole. We always occupy a hole about 4 ft. 
deep to escape the risk of shrapnel splinters—though indeed we have 
had little to disturb us lately for the enemy are hoarding their ammuni- 
tion, whereas our batteries are harassing them day and night. Gaza, 
when we do possess it, will need to be rebuilt. The last traces of its 
record in the Book of Judges are being obliterated by our artillery. 

Last Wednesday I went off early to say Mass for my men in the 
Sussex Battalion, where there are several Catholics from around 
Arundel. It is a couple of miles from here, and my altar kit followed 
me on a pack mule. At 9:30 I said Mass in a gully, and during it, 
a concealed battery of ours’ started firing just over our heads into 
Gaza, which was rather a distraction. The men present came to con- 
fession and all received Holy Communion by way of Viaticum. 

I must finish as we are preparing to move again tonight, and my 
servant is coming presently to take me to pieces and pack up my be- 
longings, so goodbye, dear old girl, and best love from 

: BERNARD. 
R. West Kent, E. E. F., 
Somewhere, Nov. 16, 1917. 
Dearest : 

I am safe and sound after our great battle, and am writing this 
seated on a stony hill 2,000 ft. above sea level, some 8 miles south by 
west of Hebron. I must be brief for I am short.of paper, short in- 
deed of everything, even water,—except biscuit, and bully and jam. 

You know, perhaps, more than I do yet, in general, of the long 
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prepared battle on a front of 35 miles from Gaza to Beersheba. We 
marched from our pleasant camp and sea-bathing on the coast at Bela 
on Oct. 24, at sunset. At 2 a. m. we lay down tired, cold and hungry 
at Shellal, where the following day I visited the site of that curious 
old Greek Church on a steep hill-top of which you read in the — 
papers a month ago. 

Saturday, the 27th, we were ordered to fall in at 4:30 a. m., and 
prepare to resume our march in the daylight, for news had come that 
the Brigade in front was in peril. In fact, that very night three troops 
of the Middlesex Yeomanry had been outnumbered and set upon, and 
had died to the last man fighting gallantly. 

The temperature still varies from 120 degrees in the daytime to 
40 degrees at night, and at sunset it turns cold and damp. Unfortu- 
nately I have lost my horse which became sick and was shot. So from 
Shellal I have had to tramp most of the way (with an occasional 
mount) carrying my haversack, 2 quart bottles of water, gas helmet, 
etc., and wearing a steel hat over two lbs. in weight. These have saved 
countless lives and many of them are now dented and pierced. As the 
day wore on, we came under enemy observation, and at 2 o’clock they 
began to shell us heavily. We were ordered to open out and advance 
in Echelon to scatter the target. The Brigade received much praise 
afterwards for its steadiness,—no one dismayed, no one hurried, while 
high explosives dropped around. One of them fell some 30 yards from 
me—and shrapnel burst overhead scattering a shower of bullets. 1 
saw one land among a group of Yeomanry a short distance off which 
killed 13. This storm lasted for over an hour. Then we had a good 
halt before resuming our long march, about 17 miles that day, which 
brought us close up to the enemy position. In the evening a storm 
broke, the sky all around was aflame with lightning, and heavy rain 
fell. Our roll-up beds (or Wolsey Valise) had been dumped at Shellal, 
and now, for a fortnight, we were left without them. I carried one 
blanket and a ground sheet, but even these were left behind that 
night. The doctor kindly shared his blanket with me, and we lay 
down supperless and thirsty and were soon asleep, but about 3 o'clock 
my feet were so cold and the blanket was so wet, I could not stick 
it out, so got up and walked about. The next morning we moved toa 
better spot—rations came along, and we had some hot and quiet days. 
On Tuesday we pushed on across the Wady a few miles more. 
Wednesday, the 31st of October, proved to be the “secret” date, pre 
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viously known as “Zero” when the general attack began. Our Brigade 
on the right center,—some miles N. W. of Beersheba—(Transcriber’s 
note: In the original in the sentence above, in hyphens, the words 
are partly effaced probably by Censor or by himself on second thoughts 
in deference to restrictions), had no part that day. Beersheba, as 
you now know, was surprised, bombarded in the morning, rushed at 
42:15, and evacuated by General Von Kressenstein and his garrison 
before evening. 


(To be continued) 


ONLY TO THOSE WHO ASK 





“God,” as St. Paul has written, “will have all men to be saved, 
and to come to the knowledge of the truth.” According to St. Peter, 
he does not wish any one to be lost. “The Lord dealeth patiently 
for your sake, not willing that any soul should perish, but that all 
should return to penance.” Hence St. Leo teaches, that as God wishes 
us to observe His commands, so He comes to our aid with His in- 
spiration and assistance, that we may fulfill them. And St. Thomas, 
explaining the words of the Apostle, “God, who will have all men to 
be saved,” says: “Therefore, grace is wanting to no one; but God, on 
His part, communicates it to all”’ And in another place the holy 
Doctor writes: “To provide every man with the means necessary for 
his salvation, provided on his part he puts no obstacle to it, belongs 
to divine Providence.” 

But, according to Gennadius, the assistance of His grace the Lord 
grants only to those who pray for it. “We believe . . . that no ~ 
one works out his salvation except by God’s assistance; and that he 
cnly who prays merits aid from God.” And St. Augustine teaches, 
that, except the first graces of vocation to the faith and to repentance, 
all other graces, and particularly the grace of perseverance, are 
granted to those only who ask them. “It is evident that God gives 
some graces, such as the beginnings of faith, without: prayer—and that 
He has prepared other graces, such as perseverance to the end—only 
for those who pray.” And in another place he writes, that “God 


wishes to bestow His favors; but He gives them ONLY TO THOSE 
WHO ASK.” 


St. ALPHONSUs LIGUORI. 
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Some Irish Devotion to Our Lady 


T. A. Murpuy, C. Ss. R., 
OPON, CEBU, P. I. 


Were I to write of Irish devotion to Our Lady all down through 
the centuries of Ireland’s sad and glorious history there would be 
matter enough to fill several goodly sized volumes. Some day surely 
a writer will appear who will tell it all, as far as it may be told, and 
when he comes, his work will read like a romance, and a romance full 
of real joy for all clients of the Mother of God. 


What is here attempted is to show briefly how the Irish people 
have taken to their hearts devotion to Our Lady of Perpetual Help. 
It is indeed remarkable how every year more and more the people 
at home in Ireland are praying to Our Lady under this most consoling 
title. But it is remarkable too that the history of her miraculous pic 
ture has been, for long centuries, entwined with the history of Ireland 
persecuted for its faith in Mary and in Mary’s Son. In the year 1658— 
the year of Cromwell’s death—the Irish Augustinians were driven 
from their native land by ruthless penal laws. They found refuge in 
Rome, where Pope Alexander VII gave them as a home the church 
and convent of St. Matthew—the church, that is to say, of the picture 
of Our Lady of Perpetual Help. Before this picture, for nearly two 
centuries, Irish priests and students—the guardians of the miraculous 
Madonna—knelt and prayed for Ireland. Before it, too, many of them 
asked and obtained strength for the rude combats they were to endure, 
when they stole back to their native land to minister to their people 
in glens and caves and the secret hiding places of Irish cities.* 





*One of this Irish Community was Brother Donogh, a lay-brother. He 
had fought for the altars and homes of his native land in the days of Owen 
Roe. An Italian writer says of him: “For forty years Donogh lived at St. 
Matthew’s and showed the shining example of a most holy life. 
whatever time was free to him from his accustomed exercises, as well as 


many hours of the night, he spent in prayer on his knees before the picture 
of the Mother of God.” 


If any reader wishes to learn more of the history of Our Lady’s picture 
while under the care of the Irish Augustinians, he will find it all graphically 
told in a book entitled: “Our Lady of Perpetual Succour and Ireland.” The 
book is written by Father Coyle, C. Ss. R., and is published (in several beau- 
tiful editions) by M. H. Gill & Son, Dublin. Besides giving the history of the 
picture, in Irish and English, the book contains very beautiful prayers. It is 
the favorite prayer-book of many people. 
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IN THE IRELAND OF TODAY. 

Passing over the history of the picture in other days, and the 
memories it recalls to Irish hearts, let us come to the Ireland of today 
and see how brightly the love of Mary Mother of Perpetual Help is 
burning within the souls of her Irish children. 

The reader will recall those awful days of last April when thou- 
sands of Irishmen watched at the gates of Mountjoy prison, while 
more than a hundred untried prisoners within the walls endured the 
untold agonies of a hunger-strike. All press correspondents agree 
that all through those days there was danger of desperate slaughter 
in Dublin. Despite the barbed-wire barricades, the rifles, the tanks, 
the ever-circling airplanes of the military, and despite the efforts of 
the priests and the volunteers to keep order, the maddened people at 
times almost rushed upon the soldiers, in an effort to reach their be- 
loved ones struggling with death behind the grim walls of the prison. 
One rush of course would have meant the loss of countless lives: one 
rush, and death would have flamed upon the dense crowds, from can- 
non, rifle, machine-gun and airplane. From this dread calamity, and 
the endless struggles and suffering that would have followed on it, the 
people were delivered by the protection of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help. 

How It HAPPENED. 

The following extracts, taken from descriptions of the scene by 
various press correspondents, tell a very beautiful and consoling story: 

“Touching manifestations were given,” writes one correspondent, 
“of the people’s spirit of Faith and Nationality. A picture of Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help, lent for the occasion by the Reverend Mother 
of the Mater Hospital, was carried in procession by ladies from the 
North Circular Road, through the outer gate of the prison, and along 
the avenue right up to the prison door. 

“Arrived at the prison door their friends formed a circle round it, 
and in this attitude the Rosary was recited in Irish. 

“Later on, about 3 o’clock, the Rosary was also recited by Father 
Augustine, at the prison door, while Father Albert, taking up a posi- 
tion at the outer gate, recited the Rosary, the assembled crowds re- 
sponding. 

“Speaking from the outer prison door, above which two other pic- 
tures of Our Lady of Perpetual Help were fixed, Father Augustine 
appealed to the crowds to be calm. He reminded them that the pris- 
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oners were very weak and he appealed to his hearers to maintain 
order and to obey their Volunteers.” 

Another press correspondent gives further details and makes one 
realize how low hung the thunderclouds of war during those fateful 
days. He writes: 

“At least twice during the recent demonstrations in front of Mount- 
joy jail in sympathy with the hunger-striking prisoners, a clash between 
citizens and the military was averted by incidents that could have oc- 
curred only in Catholic Ireland. 

“On the evening of the eighth day of the hunger strike, about 
5:30 o'clock, feeling reached a very ugly pitch, and the first line of 
soldiers in the cordon fixed bayonets and adopted a threatening atti- 
tude, the crowd being driven back, only to advance in a short time 

“These extraordinary scenes continued until the Angelus bell tolled, 
when a sight of the most impressive kind was witnessed. Over the 
vast surging mass a great silence fell, and all heads were bared. 

“From the midst of the people a tall young girl, dressed in the 
uniform of the Cumann na Ban, ascended a parapet overlooking the 
crowd, and said aloud the prayers of the Angelus, to which the re- 
sponses were fervently given by the people. The girl then proceeded 
to recite the Rosary in Irish for the grace of fortitude and strength 
for the prisoners in their fight, the responses also being given by the 
people.” 

Speaking of the last day of the hunger strike the same correspond- 
ent says: 

“Shortly after 11 o’clock some exciting scenes were witnessed 
close to the jail main entrance, and surging thousands joined in “The 
Soldiers’ Song’. A large tricolor flag, with the words ‘Up Dublin’ © 
inscribed, hoisted close to the military lines, was greeted with en- 
thusiasm, and one man climbed to the top of a tank and attempted to 
fix the flag there. 

“One of the tank’s crew tried to seize the flag, and for a moment 
the prospect appeared threatening, but the situation was saved by a 
young lady, who commenced the Rosary in Irish. A hush came over 
the throng, and the scene changed at once from one of intense excite- 
ment and passion to one of deep silence and reverence. All men’s 
heads were uncovered, and in a drizzling rain the concourse responded 
to the prayers.” 

It is little wonder that now the Irish people are thanking Our 
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Lady of Perpetual Help for having averted the unequal contest in 
Dublin, and all the untold consequences that would have followed from 
it, as well as for having restored the prisoners to their homes and 
friends. Irish papers have been publishing a noble poem written on 
the release of the prisoners. Two verses of it reproduced here will 
show the spirit of the people: 
“Then up from the hearts of the city ere Sunday’s course was run, 
Arose a great prayer for pity to Mary and her Son, 
And oppression saw with silent awe that a people of valiant deeds 
Could defy its power in the darkest hour with a Cross and a string 
of beads. 
The hymns arose on the evening air, and over the prison walls 
The solemn sound of a nation’s prayer swept through the dreary halls, 
And hope and faith and creeping death struggled and sobbed and 
wept, 
Till the frenzied cry, ‘They shall not die’ from the throats of the people 
leapt.” 
(To be continued) 


Doubt and devotion are incompatible with each other; every doubt, 
be it greater or less, stronger or weaker, involuntary as well as vol- 
untary, acts upon devotion, so far forth, as water sprinkled or dashed 
or poured upon a flame. Real and proper doubt kills faith and de- 
votion with it; and even involuntary or half-deliberate doubt, though 
it does not actually kill faith, goes far to kill devotion; and religion 
without devotion is little better than a burden, and soon becomes a 
superstition —Cardinal Newman: Discussions and Arguments. 


Find your purpose and fling your life out to it; and the loftier 
your purpose is, the more sure you will be to make the world richer 
with every enrichment of yourself. 


To hustle when you want to, 
And to hustle when you don’t; 
To say I can, I must, I will, 
When you want to say I won't; 
To push with all your might and main, 
And stop with nothing less, 
Will swing that heavy old gate wide, 
That leads to true success. 











The Ups And Downs Of Karl. 
W. T. Bono, C. Ss. R. 
Chapter XXXV: A Proposal Under Difficulties. 


The laconic note delivered to Sheriff John Gogarty was no mere 
bluff. About 12:30 A. M., one hundred indignant citizens went to 
the Sheriff’s lodgings, but the bird had flown, and there was every 
evidence of a hurried departure. Drawers were left wide open, and 
clothing scattered about. Even the trunk stood gaping with the tray 
overturned on the floor. A visit to the Doctor’s apartment in the 
Infirmary revealed the same condition. The Gogarty Brothers had 
vanished. Fortunately, the Sheriff was considerate enough to the citi- 
zens of Brandywine County to write his resignation before his de 
parture, which he left in a sealed envelope on the table; thus, prevent- 
ing a legal tangle. And here the same indignant one hundred found 
it, when storming they came later in their vain search. I do veritably 
believe, had they met Sheriff Gogarty that night, they would have 
strung him up like a rabbit, to the first tree or lamp-post. The daily 
papers for some days, poked considerable fun at the prohibition peo- 
ple, and some of them especially the leaders, felt sore enough. But 
in the end, everybody laughed, and they soon got a new Sheriff, dyed- 
in-the-wool, and things settled down again to the ordinary routine. 

August was now drawing to a close. The summer had been hot 
and dry. High in the northern heavens the royal family glittering 
with incomparable jewels nightly held sway, and Cygnus with out- 
spread wings went flying down the Milky Way in perennial flight. 
But, on Friday, the day after the Knights’ Banquet, and while the 
Gogarty Brothers were still pushing northward in their little Ford, a 
decided change came over the face of nature. Great black clouds 
driven by a stiff wind came driving up from the southeast, and by 
ten o’clock the rain was falling in torrents, and now and then great 
rolls of thunder. A darkness like twilight overspread the land and few 
people were to be seen on the street. 

About noon, the figure of a man dimly discerned through the driv- 
ing rain and mist came with quick steps and entered the gateway of 
Marguerite’s home. It was none other than Karl. He left his um- 
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brella on the little porch to drain and went immediately to his den, 
closing the door behind him with a bang. Marguerite ever on the alert 
divined at once that something was wrong with her boy, and without 
more ado, she followed him. She found him sitting in his large leather 
chair, his coat pitched on the table, elbows on his knees, and his face 
buried in his hands. 

“What’s wrong with my son?” said Marguerite gently laying her 
hand softly on Karl’s head. Her query brought no response. 

“Are you sick, Karl?” insisted Marguerite. 

“Worse than sick,” blurted Karl. He raised his face to his mother. 
She started back. His face was pale and harassed. “I’m ruined,” he 
said in a faint voice and his eyes looked despair. 

“Ruined! How?” ejaculated Marguerite. 

“Yes,” said Karl bitterly, “I’m penniless. Every cent I had in the 
world lost. Squandered. I ought to be kicked all over town for being 
such an easy mark.” ; 

“What happened?” said Marguerite, completely mistified. 

“Happened!” said Karl gloomily, “I invested $10,000 in Texas oil- 
stock, every cent I’ve saved for years, and this morning I got a letter 
saying there’s no oil to be found on the place. Oh, if I had that Kelly 
by the throat, I’d choke his glib tongue out of him.” And Karl 
looked it, too. 

“My son,” wailed Marguerite, “why didn’t you advise with your: 
mother before taking such a step? We women are not all mutton- 
heads.” 

“Oh, I know you are not a muttonhead. But the fellow had such 
good references,—and I telegraphed to a friend of mine in Oiltown to 
investigate—and he wired back that Kelly was all right, owned a quar- 
ter-section of best oil-land, spouters all round it,—and Kelly per- 
suaded me that it was just like stooping down and picking up a cool 
$100,000. Oh, the whole world’s punk!’ And Karl looked as miser- 
able as Othello after he had done it. 

“How large a company is it?” inquired Marguerite. 

“Only three of us,” grumbled Karl, “that’s the worst of it. We 
thought we had such a good thing we wanted to hog it,—Kelly, the 
Governor of Texas and myself. And the money’s all spent driving 
wells and not a drop of oil,—not enough to oil a flea’s ankle,” and 
Karl gazed gloomily at the wall. 

“Well, my son,” said Marguerite softly, “nil desperandum; it 
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may not be so bad. Anyway you have a claim to the land. And 
they tell me Texas land grows good peanuts.” 

“O piffle! Do you expect me to become a peanut farmer?” and 
Karl sniffed. 

“There’s no use crying over spilt milk,” said Marguerite briskly, 
“go and wash up for lunch. You'll feel better when you put on some 
nice dry clothes.” 

Karl dragged himself wearily to the bathroom and Marguerite 
busied herself setting out the lunch. When he came out in a soft 
white summer‘suit, he looked fresher and brighter, and so the two sat 
down to their monosyllabic lunch. 

“Just hear that rain,” said Marguerite, “almost enough to pound 
the windows in.” 

“Yes,” said Karl, “all the low places are covered with water al- 
ready, and no sign of stopping.” 

“Far from it!” responded Marguerite, “it gets darker every min- 
ute.” And she switched on the electric light. 

Karl worried down a few spoonfuls of gumbo and nibbled at a 
biscuit. 

“T have to begin at the bottom rung again,” he finally blurted out. 
“It’s hard, and I had such elaborate plans made.” And he thrummed 
on the table. 

Karl had determined to have some kind of a settlement with Grace 
Maloney—one thing or the other; but now, how could a bankrupt cast 
his heart at a woman’s feet. Women nowadays don’t believe in vine- 
clad cottages; and healthy people with sharp appetites can’t live on 
moonlight and love. There must be something a little more substan- 
fial in the larder. At any rate Gogarty had disappeared, but he had 
left a very bad taste in Karl’s mouth. Karl’s plans had all gone awry, 
and he was seemingly farther away from the goal of his ambitions 
than ever. 

The dark gloomy days hung on and the rain came down in cease- 
less torrents. All the low places were now flooded and the Chatta- 
hoochee was rising at the rate of a foot an hour. Every branch and 
creek and stream was pouring its quota into it, and it looked as if an 
unprecedented flood was inevitable. 

About ten miles to the eastward of Pulaski and a few miles west 
of Marlowe Hills, separated from Marlowe Hills by Bound Branch,— 
Dame Nature has formed a circle of hills, through which babbles 
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Campion’s Brook, running straight for Pulaski and turning at a sharp 
angle only a mile from the city, pouring its waters into Clark’s Creek 
some distance north. This valley, ten miles long and two miles wide, 
named Goshen, through which flowed Campion’s Brook, was consid- 
ered by all the most fertile valley in all the Southland. ’Twas indeed, 
the “Garden of the Lord.” This circle of hills, some hundreds of feet 
higher than Pulaski formed a natural reservoir, and many years be- 
fore, when Grace Maloney was a little tot in pinafores, and Mr. Ma- 
loney was an alderman, a dam had been built and pipes laid and 
Pulaski got its crystal water supply from this natural reservoir which 
held several million gallons of water. Old Mr. O’Brien and his wife 
lived in a little cottage beside the dam, and for these many years had 
been the caretakers, watching the reservoir and dam, and managing 
the sluice. All these years Pulaski had slept in security, apparently 
unconscious of the fact that a savage lion crouched at her door, ready 
to spring. 

When the dam was built, Mr. Maloney on a tour of inspection, 
had shaken his head and remarked to his companions: “If it ever 
breaks, there'll be the devil to pay.” 

After all these days and nights of ceaseless rain, every stream in 
the country turned, as it were, into a raging torrent, the reservoir 
was filled to overflowing, and though the sluice was wide open and a 
jet of water with constant roar, leaped far out, still there was a fall 
of water rushing over the top of the dam, a perfect Niagara; so much 
so, that Mr. O’Brien who had never noticed the like before, became 
alarmed, especially when he saw the angry waters rushing down 
Goshen Valley like a mill-race, towards Pulaski. The rain had now 
been pouring steadily for about four days, but on Monday, the blue 
sky began to peep through the clouds, and by noon the sun was pour- 
ing fitfully floods of light upon the sodden earth and the soaked vege- 
tation. 

At lunch Grace suddenly exclaimed: “I wonder if my little brother 
would come riding with me this afternoon. The sun is out again, and 
Black Bess and Billy Buttons both need an outing. And I need one 
too. What do you say, brother mine?” 

“With pleasure, dearest sister. You know your slightest wish is 
law to me. At what hour would your Ladyship wish her palfrey to 
be ready ?” 

“At the hour of three,” said Grace. 
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So June got orders to have the horses ready at three p. m., which 
he accordingly did and at the appointed hour the two, Grace and 
Willie, set out at a brisk canter towards the eastern suburbs of the 
city. Here, on the long stretches of level, sandy roads reaching far 
out-into the country, beaten hard by the pelting rains, they gave rein 
to their horses ; and they being cooped up in their stable for days eat- 
ing their heads off, needed no lash to make them pick up their heels 
and fly. Indeed, at first, it was all the riders could do to hold them in, 
so full were they of life and fire, but as mile after mile was put behind 
them, they settled down, and Grace and Willie enjoyed two hours of 
a splendid ride, until a snarl of thunder in the south warned them 
that the storm was not yet over, and accordingly, they headed for 
home with all their might. Of course Grace had to hold in Black 
Bess whose long, clean, racing legs skimmed the ground, to accommo- 
date Billy Buttons, who being shorter couldn’t run so fast. But, never- 
theless, they fairly flew along and in a short while, turned into the 
driveway at home and into the stable yard, where Grace flung her 
bridle over a hitching post in the yard, and Willie who coddled Billy 
Buttons a god deal, led that worthy into the stable and hitched him 
in his stall, then went off to hunt up June. Grace gathering up her 
riding skirt ran nimbly up the back porch steps, just in time to hear 
an emphatic ring of the ’phone. 

“Never mind, mother, I’ll answer,” she called to her mother, who 
stood at the head of the stairs. 

“Oh mother,” cried Grace, running out a moment later, perfectly 
pale. “Mrs. O’Brien at the reservoir ’phones that the dam is crum- 
bling under the tremendous pressure of the water. Come down at 
once and call Father Horrell and have him ring out the alarm. And 
tell all you can. I’ll take Black Bess and spread the alarm the best I 
can along the street.” 

And before Mrs. Maloney could say yea or nay, Grace was on 
Black Bess’s back and thundering down the driveway to the street. 
The sun was still over two hours high, but owing to the density of 
the clouds, the darkness was appalling. Still there was little wind 
and no considerable electric display. Grace dashed east up the street 
warning every one she met, shouting to the people in their homes. 
When she had gone about two blocks she heard the great bell at 
St. Patrick’s,;—‘Marguerite’s Missionary”,—ring out terrible and 
solemn. Presently other bells began to ring. People rushed to their 
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doors with blanched faces only to see the beautiful girl, hair flying, 
on her superb black charger, and hear her warning: “Flood coming! 
The dam is going out! Close up everything as fast as you can!” 


In this way Grace had covered about eight blocks and had warned 
many persons, sending them, in turn, up the side streets to warn others. 
But now, as she continued east on her heroic errand of mercy, she 
became conscious of a dull roaring sound far to the east, like the rum- 
ble of an approaching train. Now and then, the sound would be 
carried away by the wind, only to return again louder and more pro- 
nounced, as the wind died out. Now it has become a sullen roar, 
growing in intensity each moment. Grace’s heart ceased beating for 
a moment as she realized the peril she was facing. What will become 
of her when the raging torrent sweeps resistlessly down the street? 
For a moment she was tempted to turn and fly, and Black Bess gave 
a great snort and planted her feet firmly, refusing to go forward. 
Then on being urged forward, she began rearing and tried to turn 
and run away. But Grace held her head firmly towards the east, and 
bending forward patted her neck. 

“No, Black Bess, we won’t show the white feather.” 


Grace always wore her rosary like a bracelet on her right wrist 
when she went riding, and now quickly unclasping it, she wound it 
around her fingers and her lips moved in silent prayer. Black Bess 
was trembling from head to foot, and now a line of foam could be 
seen some blocks away, the crest of the approaching wave. Fortunate 
was it for Pulaski that day that Goshen Valley was two miles wide, 
as the water had a chance to spread somewhat. On every side could 
be heard shrieks and cries of terror, and the ceaseless booming of 
the bells, the roar of the swiftly moving water; and over all, the 
appalling darkness. 

’Twas a beautiful sight to see the intrepid girl and Black Bess like 
a statue in alabaster, facing the onrushing waters. And now the wave 
is upon them. Taking a long breath Grace urged the mare to meet 
the wave. Rearing frantically Black Bess rose and plunged forward. 
The first impact was terrific, almost sweeping the horse off her feet 
and nearly tearing the girl from her seat in the saddle; but they held 
their own, and Grace, who had lifted her heart to God in that su- 
preme moment, on opening her eyes saw a world of tossing waters 
around her and felt the noble animal under her swimming for the life 
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of two. She patted the animal’s neck and spoke words of encourage- 
ment. 

“Well done, Black Bess. There’s still hope.” 

Black Bess was swimming against the current, her head to the 
east, and Grace noticed floating towards them a large barn-door, prob- 
ably torn from its fastenings in Goshen Valley. As quick as lightning 
her decision was made. She steered the horse straight towards it. 
When near enough she leaned over and caught the edge; then, with 
one quick leap she landed fairly upon it. The door careened wildly 
to the left but slowly righted, and Grace, pulling her bedraggled skirts 
around her, calmly sat -it¥@the middle of it and began her journey 
through Pulaski to the Chattahoochee. 

“Au revoir, Black Bess,” she murmured, “till me meet again. It’s 
better for you and me.” 

With Grace’s weight off her back, the mare bobbed up like a cork 
and turning began swimming gallantly with the current. When she 
reached the Maloney home she turned into the driveway and made 
her way to the stable yard, where she was afterwards found standing 
with her nose to the gate. Grace floated along with the current silent, 
her lips moving in prayer, the beads slipping through her fingers. As 
she was floating rapidly past her own home she saw her Mother and 
Willie leaning from one of the front windows. Then she gave utter- 
ance to a shrill scream and waved her hands frantically. 

“Mother,” exclaimed Willie, “look! There’s Grace floating down 
the street !” 

“Oh, my child, my child!” shrieked Mrs. Maloney. 

Grace’s scream was also heard by someone else, Karl Schneider- 
hahn, who was also peering out of the window. Down stairs he rushed 
and out upon the porch knee-deep in water. But Grace was already 
out of sight. Karl looked around him for something that would float, 
for follow her he must. Divine Providence came to his assistance. 
About a year before Karl bought a stub-nosed fishing-boat, a heavy, 
unwieldy thing, and tiring of it he made a flower pot out of it,—and 
filled it with soil and planted flowers in it. One end of the boat was 
sticking above the water. The onrush of water had washed out the 
soil. Karl made a dive for it, and in a few moments he had it on the 
porch. It still floated, but there was a spurt of water coming up in 
the corner. He stuffed it with his handkerchief. Now for some oars. 
He was in despair. Presently he made a dash for his den. There was 
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a large painted, two*bladed canoe oar sent by a friend from Minnesota, 
hanging on the wall among his curiosities. Just the thing. In a mo- 
ment he tore it down, jumped into the boat and swung into the cur- 
rent. One or two strokes brought him past the Maloney porch. A 
shrill voice rang out: 

“O Karl, please take me, won’t you?” 

“All right,” said Karl, “you may be very useful. Get busy and 
bail that water out.” 

Down the street they went, just where they had seen Grace going, 
and in a little while crossing River Road, plunged into Ogden Forest. 

“You give a good whistle, now and then,” said Karl. “I have a 
flashlight in my pocket, but I don’t want to waste it.” 

Willie gave a long, shrill whistle, enough to raise the dead. No 
answer. Another. Far in front they thought they heard a cry. The 
scow bounded forward under Karl’s powerful strokes. Willie gave an- 
other long whistle. A woman’s cry right ahead. Willie stood up. 

“Ts that you, Grace?” 

“Yes,” came a voice out of the darkness. 

“Where are you?” 

“In this tree.” 


Karl swung the scow over and grasped a limb. Then he flashed his 
light. There sat Grace, perched in the fork of a limb like an owl, 
smiling at them. 


“Thank God, we’ve found you,” said Karl fervently. “This boat 
is leaking badly. It will hardly hold three. But I phoned and a 
boat will come soon. Come, Willie, pick out your limb and make 
yourself comfortable, and I’ll do the same.” 


So, with the aid of the flashlight they swung themselves into the 
best position they could and there the three sat in midnight darkness. 

“The water is still rising,’ said Grace. “I was forced to climb 
higher a while ago.” 

“Yes,” answered Karl, who was on the next large limb to Grace, 
Willie being on the other side of the tree, “the river was rising a 
foot an hour today.” In a lower voice: “All my plans have been 
knocked “to pieces. I intended to speak to you on a very important 
matter. But, there’s no thought of it now, I reckon.” 

Grace was silent, while Karl held his peace “chewing the cud of 
sweet and bitter fancy”. Finally he whispered hoarsely : 
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“T’m penniless. Lost everything. Invested in worthless oil land 
in Texas.” 

“Oh! Is that all?” said Grace. “I can let you have $5,000.00.” 

Karl almost tumbled into the water, but his heart gave a great leap. 

“Well, I'll take it,” he said, “if you’ll come with it.” 

A moment’s silence. 

“This is not the time or place to speak of such things,” replied 
Grace, “I have my beads here, let us say the rosary together. We may 
be drowned at any moment.” 

There was a movement on the other side of the tree and something 
that sounded very much like a snicker. Then suddenly Willie emitted 
a long whistle, which echoed and reechoed among the trees. 

“T hear a launch coming,” he exclaimed. 

And so it was. In a few moments the chug-chug of the launch 
could be clearly heard. Then could be seen a strong searchlight sweep- 
ing through the trees. 

“We're rescued,” said Karl, “there’s your Father and Patrick!” 


PATIENCE, THE CHARACTER MOULDER 





“Nothing has given me greater courage to face every day’s duties 
than a few words spoken to me when I was a child by my dear good 
father,” said a woman whose life has been long and chequered with 
many reverses. “He was the village doctor. I came into his office, 
where he was compounding medicine, looking cross and ready to cry. 

“What is the matter, Mary?” 

“I’m tired. I’ve been washing dishes and making beds all day and 
every day,.and what good does it do? Tomorrow the beds will be to 
make and the dishes to wash over again.” , 

“Look, child,” he said, “do you see these little empty vials? 
They are insignificant, cheap things, of no value in themselves; but in 
one I put a deadly poison, in another a sweet perfume, in a third a 
healing medicine. Nobody cares for the vials; it is that which they 
carry that kills or cures. Your daily work, the dishes washed or floors 
kept clean, are homely things and count for nothing in themselves; 
but it is the anger or sweet patience, zeal or high thoughts that you put 
into them that shall last. These make your life. It is a strain upon 
the young to be forced to do work which they feel is beneath their 
faculties, yet no discipline is more helpful.” 
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| Catholic Anecdotes 


DOING HIS WILL 








Joan of Arc, the Saint and Hero, was, during her imprisonment 
in the hands of the English, subjected to many long and searching ex- 
aminations. Even intricate theological questions were not spared her; 
and it is remarkable with what clear knowledge this girl, who could 
not even write her name, answered. She gave, for instance, a very 
beautiful explanation of conformity with God’s Will, in answer to the 
questions put to her in regard to her attempts to escape from prison. 

“Has not fortune failed you,” asked one of her inquisitors, “since 
you have been taken prisoner?” 

“From the moment that it pleased God,” was her reply, “I believed 
that it was for the best that I was taken.” 

Still she used every opportunity that presented itself to escape from 
her prison; in her confessions she speaks of these attempts with naive 
sincerity. 

“T was never gladly in any prison from which I would not gladly 
have escaped,” she told them, while reminding them that she had never 
promised not to try to free herself. She described the attempt she 
made to escape from the castle of Beaulieu,—how she formed a plan 
for shutting up her guards in the tower and making her way out. 

‘But the porter saw me,” she added, “and came to meet me.” And 
so her hope was disappointed. “It seems to me,” she concluded sim- 
ply, “that it did not please God that I should make my escape at that 
time.” 

“Would you leave now, if you saw an opportunity of doing so?” 
her judges asked her. 

“Tf I saw the door open,” was her answer, direct and plain as usual, 
“T would go. . . It would be Our Lord’s permission to me. 

If I saw the door open and I saw that my guards and the other Eng- 
lishmen could not prevent it, I should understand that I was given 
leave to go, and that God had sent me help. But without His leave I 
would not go,—unless I were to attempt it,” she added, “in order to 
learn whether it was God’s pleasure according to our French proverb, 
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‘Help thyself, and God will help thee’. I say this, so that if I should 
go, it may not be said that I have gone without permission.” 

Here is evidently a soul without guile, with perfect trust in God, 
childlike consciousness of His constant presence, and common sense. 


OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES 





A little Negro boy, accompanied by his brother,—so one of our 
roissionaries tells,—went to some of the Sisters to get some hosts. 

“Let me see them,” said the little Negro lad. 

“Look, but do not touch them,” he was told. 

The little lad, not heeding the admonition of his older brother, 
eagerly seized one of the hosts and kissed it with great emotion. 

“Why, it is only bread!” remonstrated the older boy. 

“T know that! But tomorrow at Mass it will be Our Lord, and 
He will find my kiss when He comes.”—The Negro Child. 


INCURABLE CONSUMPTION AND INCURABLE 
BLINDNESS 





Early in September, the papers announced the death at Angers in 
France of Marie Lebranchu. This brings to our minds one of the 
most flagrant examples of deliberate blindness and wanton falsifica- 


tion on the part of so-called scientists, when brought face to face with 
the supernatural. 


The facts are these. 


In August, 1892, Marie Lebranchu was brought to Lourdes, suf- 
fering, according to the testimony of physicians, from incurable con- 
sumption. She was suddenly cured there, and lived till this year,— 
28 years. 

In the same year, Zola, the French novelist, also came to Lourdes. 
He came in order to observe and then tell what he had seen. An his- 
torical novel it was to be; time and again he had proclaimed to the 
newspapers that he would tell the whole truth. At Lourdes all doors 
were open to him; he had admittance anywhere; he could interview 
and obtain explanations at will. 

What did he do,—he a man of honor? 

The historical novel appeared in due time. The girl appears in 
it; she is cured; but,—but on her first return home, she is made to 
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suffer a brutal return of the disease which remained victorious; she 
died. 

Fine; but better still is to come. 

Thereupon the President of the Lourdes Bureau of Investigation 
went to see Zola at Paris. 

“How dare you let Marie Lebranchu die in your novel?” he asked; 
“you know very well that she is alive and just as well as you and I!” 

“What do I care,” was the novelist’s noble (!) reply; “I think I 
have a right to do as I please with the characters I create.” 

But this is not yet the end. 

The prophet of modern materialism, Prof. E. Haeckel was at that 
time reigning in Berlin. Dr. Rambacher sent him a book on Lourdes 
written by Dr. Boissarie, the chief doctor at the Shrine. Haeckel 
made the following “scientific” reply: 

“With many thanks I hereby return the book by Dr. Boissarie 
on the great cures of Lourdes which you sent me. The perusal of the 
same has convinced me anew of the tremendous power of superstition 
(glorified as pious belief), of naive credulity (without critical exami- 
nation), and of contagious collective suggestion, as well as of the cun- 
ning of the clergy, exploiting them for their gain. . . The phy- 
sicians said to testify in behalf of the ‘miracles’ and the supernatural 
phenomena, are either ignorant and undiscerning quacks, or positive 
frauds, in collusion with the priests. The most accurate description 
of the gigantic swindle of Lourdes I know of, is that of Zola in his 
wellknown novel. . . With repeated thanks for your kindness. 

Ernst Haeckel.” 

Notice with what freedom he bestows the flattering titles of 
“ignorant” and “quacks” and “frauds” upon others. Then re-read the 
above facts. God could cure the consumption which doctors pro- 
claimed incurable; but He could not cure the wilful blindness of such 
nen. 


It is not worth while to spend a great deal of strength regretting 
that you have not done this or that. The young man who sighs: “If 
only I had been kinder”, or, “If only I had studied harder’, cannot 
alter his past record a single line. Instead of saying: “If only I 
had”’,—say with all your heart: “I will do differently in the future”. 


All the help regret can give is in the way of changing our future 
course. 
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| Pointed Paragraphs 





THANK YOU! 





“Enclosed please find two dollars. We have been wondering all 
along, how you could give us your magazine at the old price. We 
would not miss the Liguorian for anything.” : 

That is what our readers say. We thank you for the appreciation 
and trust our friendship will be long and lasting. 

Some of our old subscribers seem to be under the impression that 
the raise in price affects subscriptions already started before October 
Ist. Not at all. Those will continue to run until expiration at the 


old rate. They will be affected by the new price only at time of 
renewal. . 


UPON THE GRAVE 





Love is stronger than death—in as far as a true love will make us 
look bravely into the hollows of the grim reaper’s eyes and defy his 
scythe. 

But in another way it is stronger than death—when it survives 
the forgetfulness of time and will not let the shadow of death and the 
pall of the grave shut out the beloved image from the mind. 

Such love November bids us show. Not a vain, a fruitless love— 
but one that can bring more comfort than kisses and sweet words in a 
life-time—the love that inspires us to pray for our dead and offer what 
satisfaction we can to diminish the time of their purgatory. 


A TOWER OF BABEL 





Were it not for the seriousness of the situation and of the ‘conse- 
quences, we would almost be forced to laugh at a description of the 
teaching of philosophy as given at our State Universities. This de 
scription is given by no other than one of the professors himself— 
the late Prof. William James of Harvard, who perhaps enjoyed more 
popularity than any of his colleagues. In a letter of his to a fellow- 
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professor, printed in the Atlantic Monthly of September, 1920, p. 307, 
he writes: 

“If our students now could really begin to understand what Royce 
means with his voluntaristic-pluralistic monism, what Muensterberg 
means with his dualistic scientificisms and platonism, what Santayana 
means by his pessimistic platonism, (I wonder if he and Muensterberg 
have had any close mutually encouraging intercourse in this line?), 
what I mean by my crass pluralism, what you mean by your ethical 
idealism, that these are so many religions, ways of fronting life, and 
worth fighting for, we should have a genuine philosophic universe at 
Harvard. The best condition of it would be an open conflict and 
rivalry of the diverse systems.” 

It reminds one forcibly of the two men who after a drink too 
much, met on the street. 

“Did you know Pat O’Brien?” asked one. 

“What’s his name?” asked the other. 

“Who?” came back the first one completely mystified. 

It is ridiculous. But when one considers the deep bearing that 
philosophic teachings have on life, one cannot help saying: it is ex- 
tremely sad and deplorable. What idea of the meaning of life, of 
religion, of morality, can such teachers impart? 


LAYING ASIDE FALSE VIEWS 





“The Reformation, whether it was necessary or not, was carried 
out nearly four centuries ago with a heat and passion which we no 
lenger feel; and looking back in cool contemplation, we see that many 
things were done to be now repented of in dust and ashes. There is 
hardly anyone who would not agree that to pray for the departed is 
an entirely Christian practice. We have broken with the Reformation 
in this particular.” 

This is the reply of the Church Times, the leading English paper 
of the Anglican Church, to Rev. Cyril W. Emmet, M. A., D. D. 

It is a good thought for November. Had not the Church main- 
tained the Christian doctrine and practice of praying for the dead, what 
an incalculable wrong would not have been done to souls in all these 
years? And again, if the Church was right in this matter, simply be 
cause the Spirit of Truth was with her, we are safe in assuming that 
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she was right in all the other truths she has saved for mankind. And 
if the so-called reformers were wrong in this, and the error was the 
outcome of their principles, does it not argue that their principles 
were wrong? 


A GOOD TEST 





“Would you know whether the tendency of a book is good or evil, 
€xamine in what state of mind you lay it down. Has it induced you 
to suspect that that which you have been accustomed to think unlawful 
may, after all, be innocent, and that that may be harmless which you 
hitherto have been taught to think dangerous? Has it tended to make 
you dissatisfied and impatient under control of others? and disposed 
you to relax in that self-government without which both the laws of 
God and man tell us there can be no virtue and consequently no hap- 
piness? Has it tempted to abate your reverence for what is great and 
good? . . . has it defiled the imagination with what is loathsome? 
Throw the book into the fire.” 

SOUTHEY. 


“FACTS” THAT ARE NOT FACTS 





We meet them very often,—the men who have tried to make them- 
selves believe there is no God or hereafter. Proof? Why, they re- 
ply astonished that you should question them, there are “facts”. 

Gilbert Chesterton sums up these “facts” in a brief paragraph. 

“The ordinary agnostic has got his facts all wrong. He is a non- 
believer for a multitude of reasons. 

He doubts because the Middle Ages were barbaric;—but they 
weren't ; 

Because Darwinianism is demonstrated ;—but it isn’t; 

Because miracles do not happen ;—but they do; 

Because monks were lazy ;—but they were industrious; 

Because nuns are unhappy ;—but they are particularly cheerful; 

Because Christian art was sad and pale;—but it was decked out 
in particularly bright colors and gay with gold; 

Because modern science is moving away from the supernatural ;— 
but it isn’t,—it is moving toward the supernatural with the rapidity 
of a railway train.” 
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OUR MISSIONS AT HOME 





His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, requests us to publish the fol 
lowing letter in THE Licuorian: 

The Vatican, 
July 4, 1920. 
Right Reverend Father: 

As it is assuredly the chief function and aim of the Holy Church 
to propagate the Christian Name, The Society for the Preservation 
of the Faith among Indian Children and the Marquette League, which 
under your direction constantly enjoy such gratifying growth, are 
heartily approved by the Holy Father. 

For while, unhappily, in divers places in these unwholesome times, 
the faith of many grow cold, the Father of All rejoices exceedingly 
that new subjects should be added to the Catholic Religion through 
these holy missionary agencies. 

For this reason he urges nothing more earnestly than that all good 
people generously support these societies, and that as many apostolic 
men as possible assist them zealously by their labors. And to the 
end that this may be realized, fortifying you with well merited ap- 
proval, as a mark of heavenly favor and a pledge of his fatherly good 
will, he graciously imparts to you personally, and to everyone who in 
any way may further these good works, the Apostolic Blessing. 

For my part, in communicating this to you, I express the senti- 
ments of great esteem which I entertain for you and which I shall 
be happy ever to cherish. 

Yours very devotedly, 
P. CARDINAL GASPARRI. 
RiGHT REVEREND WILLIAM H. KEetTcHAmM, 
Director of the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, 
Washington, D. C. 


LOOKING THROUGH THE EYES OF OUR LORD ON 
THE CROSS 





The great War meant, as we all know, terrible disaster to entire 
Europe; but we do not realize in the same way, how its deplorable 
effects reach out even to the distant Mission Lands. It stopped the 
flow of aid, of means and missionaries. School after school had to 
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be closed; mission after mission had to be abandoned. Yet all these 
lands, all these souls of men, were under the eyes of Our Lord on 
the Cross. 

America must rise to the vantage point of Calvary; it must step 
into the breach. For God’s glory: to bring the knowledge of His 
goodness to the farthest ends of the earth; for charity’s sake: to save 
the most abandoned souls; for America’s own good: it is mission 
work that draws down God’s blessing on a nation; for America’s 
honor: gratitude for the gift of faith requires it. 

This was the impulse that at last brought into being The American 
Catholic Students’ Foreign Mission League, which was organized in 
1918. 

It is an effort to bring the Missions before the most interesting and 
most potent factor in the Church’s future: our Catholic youth at 
school,—the grade-school, the high-school, the College, the University. 
The method adopted to secure this will certainly appeal to all. 

1. The prayer from the MASS FOR THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE FAITH and the invocation, said in unison with the teacher 
every morning. 

2. The CHILDREN’S MISSION MASS, offered on December 
&, feast of the Immaculate Conception—or during its octave—at which 
the celebrating priest (or one assigned by him to that duty), gives a 
talk on Catholic foreign missions. 

3. The SACRIFICES OF THE CHILDREN—tither spiritual 
sacrifices or deliberate self-denials. ’ 

These visits to the parochial schools occur TWICE A YEAR; a 
new POSTER is hung each time; a new MISSION TALK given, also 
new MEMBERSHIP CARDS to those who require them. 


BEAUTY RECIPES 





“Of course, a girl won’t believe this,—but she can get a beauti- 
ful complexion by steaming her face over a washtub; and wringing 
out the clothes makes the arms plump; and hanging the clothes on a 
line increases the bust measurement; and stooping to pick up the 
clothes makes the waist line smaller; and carrying the clothes out 
into the yard makes the legs firm and shapely.” 


So declares an Exchange; I don’t think Lillian Russell wrote it. 
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| Catholic Events 


Msgr. F. C. Kelley, President of the Catholic Extension Society, 
on his return from London where he had been acting as representa- 
tive of the Holy See in regard to the readjustment of Mission difficul- 
ties, was present at the laying of the foundation stone of the National 
Catholic Shrine at Washington. He spoke of some of the difficulties 
of the Foreign Missions. “It is not,” he said, “entirely in accord with 
the facts to say that the German and Austrian Mission question has 
been finally adjusted. . . . The difficulty rests chiefly on some 
articles of the Versailles Treaty, transferring mission property, for- 
merly in control of Germans and Austrians, to trustees appointed by 
local governments. These articles referred only to former German 
colonies, but so much bitterness was stirred up during the war, that 
repatriations (i. e., withdrawal from the missions in order to be re- 
turned to their native country or interned) of missionaries were made 
by France, Great Britain, Japan, and even the United States 
1,100 missionaries have been driven from their fields.” 

* * * 

To offset this lack of missionaries, Catholics in various countries 
are taking up the burden. Holland is organizing; Italy and Spain are 
becoming keenly interested. But the most marked and perhaps the 
most useful of these missionary movements is that of Ireland. Its 
Chinest Mission is doing wonderful work, having in a short time sent 


about forty priests into its field; their seminaries are filled to their 
capacity. 





* * * 


On Sept. 29, Rev. Robert Clark, S. V. D., and Rev. Clifford King, 
both born in New York, were ordained priests in South Shantung, 
China. They are the first Americans to be ordained in China. The 
vicariate to which they belong includes in all 65 priests (50 Euro- 
peans, 12 native priests, and 3 Americans), and over 90,000 Catholics. 
In all China there are about 15 American priests. 

* * * 

The Bishop of Southern Korea, Florian Demange, on his way from 
Rome to his episcopal see, passed through the United States, and told 
of the situation in his mission field. Christianity came to Korea in 
1783. Up to 1866 the Catholics went through four great persecutions 
in which 2 Bishops, 7 missionaries, and thousands of people were put 
to death for their Faith. Nevertheless, in 1890 the Church in Korea 
‘numbered 15,000; now there are 90,000 Catholics. 

Protestant missionaries came to the country only after the perse- 
cutions were over; they have five times as many missionaries as Cath- 
olics; they employ innumerable native catechists and Bible women 
whom they can afford to pay liberally; recently they received a single 
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gift of one million dollars from the United States; yet, their converts 
are few. 
* * * 

During the war, our government forced six missionaries of the 
Society of the Divine Word to leave the Philippine Islands, where they 
had been laboring most successfully for years. The reason was their 
German birth. That priests were badly needed there made no differ- 


ence. On October 7th, three of these were allowed to return to the 
Islands. 


* * * 


Dr. P. A. Ming, member of the Federal Assembly of Switzerland, 
who was in this country in September, gave a cheering account of 
Catholic conditions in his country. He said: 

“The old, tenacious, aggressive Calvinism is fast disappearing, and 
in its stead is coming a spirit of indifference regarding religion. This 
situation is not perhaps for the good of the country, but at the moment 
it is tending toward a liberalization of laws and practices which have 
for a long time hampered the Catholic and wrought injustice to Cath- 
olic citizens of Switzerland.” 

The evidence for this he sees in the desire of the country for a 
representative at the Vatican, in the agitation for the repeal of the 
laws against the Jesuits, in the activity which Catholics are taking te 
industrial and social movements, in the fact that two of the seven 
members of the Federal Council (corresponding to our President’s 
cabinet) are Catholics, and that a large number of them have seats in 
the Federal Assembly 

* * * 

All the French papers comment most sympathetically on the elec- 
tion of M. Millerand to the presidency of the French Republic, and 
state that his success is now a pledge of religious peace. All Catholic 
deputies and senators gave their votes to Millerand. The new premier, 
M. Leygues, continues exactly the ministerial program of M. Mil- 
lerand, and will support the bill for the renewal of relations with the 
Vatican. 

* * * 

The School fight in Michigan shows peculiar symptoms. Some of 
the foremost men of the State, like States Attorney Groesbeck and 
ex-Governor Ferris, roundly declared the proposed school law uncon- 
stitutional and un-American. In the recent primaries, James Hamil- 
ton, the author of the proposed legislation, was ignominiously beaten 
by the votes of the people. And still, the law will be put on the ballot; 
and some say that its defenders are so well organized that they will 
succeed in having the law voted in. The N. C. W. C. News Service, 
however, is more optimistic, and considers it unlikely that the measure 
will carry at the elections. 

* * * 


St. Mary’s Parish, Buffalo, an old historic parish in charge of the 


Redemptorist Fathers, this month celebrated the 75th anniversary of 
its founding. 
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The International Arbitration Board which is sitting at The Hague, 
and on the council of which Mr. Elihu Root will occupy a prominent 
place, is to hear and judge upon claims presented by citizens of the 
United States, Great Britain and France against the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment. 

After the assassination of Sidonio Paes, the Catholic President of 
Portugal, the Republicans who seized the reins of power, took over all 
the property of the Church, and passed laws against the clergy similar 
to those passed in France under the notorious Combes, in 1904. 
Among this property is much that belonged to American, British and 
French priests. They will urge their claims against the Republican 
Government at The Hague. 

* * * 

The Resolutions adopted by the National Catholic Central Society 
at its General Convention in September, are a proof of the staunch 
Catholicity and enlightened leadership of the Society. After expres- 
sions of allegiance to the Holy Father, they take up the matter of 
education. They give a splendid resume of the Catholic position, urge 
parents to send their children to Catholic schools and Colleges, and 
conclude: “Finally, we desire to encourage all Catholic parents to 


awaken and to foster the vocation for the teaching profession in the 
children.” 


7 * * * 


They then tender their co-operation and aid to the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Council, and make an eloquent plea for the support of 
the Catholic Press by clergy and laity. Next they take up the social 
and labor question, to which this Society has always given close atten- 
tion. The resolutions are well worth reading, and work along their 
lines will produce much good. 

* * * 


In the September number of the National Catholic War Council 
Bulletin is an account of the excellent work of the New York League 
of Catholic Women since the beginning of the war. We are sorry we 
cannot quote it in full; it is a record worthy of being spread. Nor 
did it stop with the war. Since then home relief has been taken up, 
work among the poor and needy, and a Home Luncheon Club for busi- 
ness women and girls; it has opened a department where a file is kept 
of furnished rooms for Catholic women, as the need for this work is 
far beyond the conception of those who have not made a study of the 
question ; it has interested itself in foreigners coming to our shores; 


it has taken up a Big Sisters movement, to look after children brought 
into court. 


* * * 


Never before were the laymen’s retreats at Techny, IIl., so well 
attended as during the past summer. 825 men and women took part 
in the 14 retreats. There were four retreats for men and 1o for 
women. A good sign was the number of professional men attending 
the men’s retreats: names of judges, doctors, and prominent business 
men being on the lists of each retreat. 
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er 
Liguorian Question Box 





(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address) 


Does a Poor Soul derive more bene- 
fit from a High Mass than from a 
Low Mass (I mean a Requiem or 
other), or is the benefit all the same? 

I. General Principles. 

1) As far as God is concerned, He 
derives from the Mass, each time it is 
offered infinite honor. 

2) Now Christ has wished this 
sacrifice to be offered daily to His 
heavenly Father, but in such a way, 
that its offering should depend to a 
certain extent on the work of men, 
and in such a way that they should 
be impelled to secure its daily obla- 
tion. 

3) To whomever then, the offering 
is due, He wished the benefits of the 
Cross to derive, in the degree in which 
they were responsible for the offering 
of the Mass, according to their dis- 
positions, and according to the general 
designs of Providence in their regard. 
To this extent, those who procure the 
offering of the Mass constitute Christ 
Himself their intercessor, or better He 
makes Himself their special pleader. 

4) The Mass is, moreover, a work 
of the Church—her offering, in 
which she, as a moral person partici- 
pates. In consequence, one who pro- 
cures the offering of the Mass, makes 
the whole Church also his intercessor. 
with God and Christ. 

II. Application to our question. 

1) As far as God is concerned,— 

a) The essential honor shown is 
the same in High Mass as in Low 
Mass,—they are both the oblation of 
the Body and Blood of Christ. 

b) Accidentally—as far as human 
participation in that honor is con- 
cerned,—there is greater honor given 
by High Mass. Because there is: 

i) Greater co-operation on the part 
of the Church as offerer: the High 
Mass is after all the Mass as she 
really contemplates it; she allows it 
to be said without its grander cere- 
monial as a concession to circum- 
stances. 

ii) Greater co-operation on the 
part of the Church as assisting and 
participating; considering the music, 
the lights, the ceremonial in general; 
the greater concourse of people. 


a) Essentially, Christ and _ the 
Church are constituted their interces- 
sors, the bearers of their petitions, to 
the heavenly Father, in both High 
Mass and Low Mass; but— 

b) Accidentally, or as to degree,— 

i) The one who procures the of- 
fering of Mass with the ceremonial of 
High Mass, procures greater human 
participation in the honor to God; 

ii) He shows deeper and more per- 
sonal co-operation, in as far as,—a) 
he gives a greater stipend (more of 
himself) to God for a good intention; 
and b) secures the co-operation of 
many others in a very particular way. 

iii) He shows, theoretically speak- 
ing remember, a better disposition, in 
as far as, the procuring of greater hu- 
man and external honor to God im- 
plies greater love for Him; the pro- 
curing of greater co-operation on the 
part of the Church implies greater 
zeal; the greater stipend implies 
greater personal sacrifice. 

3) As far as the recipient of the 
favors for which Christ is made 
pleader is goncerned,—i. e., when we 
have a Mass said for another, for in- 
stance, a soul in pugatory,—the fruits 
derived depend also, at least, as to 
degree, 


a) On that person’s dispositions 
(which, in the case of souls in purga- 
tory are always the best). 


b) On general designs of Provi- 
dence (e. g. the soul in question may 
have been very careless precisely in re- 
gard to Holy Mass when on earth; 
thoughtless of the departed; etc.) 

Theoretically, therefore, we con- 
clude that the benefits deriving from 
High Mass are greater than those 
from Low Mass. 

III. Circumstances alter Cases. 

In fact, however, the circumstances 
of the person giving the stipend (re- 
member the widow’s mite in the Gos- 
pel), the purity of the intention he has 
in procuring the offering of the Mass 
(one might be induced by vain-glory), 
and the dispositions of the person who 
procures the Mass as well as the one 
for whom the Holy Sacrifice is of- 
fered,—and ultimately, th . 
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| Some Good Books 





The Art of Interesting. By Francis 
P. Donnelly, S. J. P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York. Postpaid $1.85. 

A book making a point is doubly 
valuable when the writer himself ex- 
emplifies what he is advocating. Surely 
this can be said of Father Donnelly’s 
“Art of Interesting”. The author, un- 
dertaking to give aids for creating in- 
terest, himself seizes and holds the at- 
tention of his reader by his own in- 
teresting treatment. 

Just take the Synopsis of the First 
Chapter, entitled “The Tiresome 
Speaker”. Its leading points are: New 
wrappers for old thoughts. The con- 
ventional is tiresome. By triteness 
words become colorless signs. Illustra- 
tions not made actual. What is un- 
dignified, To be dignified and tiresome 
avoid the specific. Dramatic pictures. 
Imagination, the natural enemy of 
tiresomeness. 

In the last statement above you have 
the fundamental contention of the 
book. In fact, Father Donnelly sug- 
gests “Place of Imagination in Prose” 
as an appropriate subtitle. Besides 
helpful suggestions for developing 
imagination, Father Donnelly analyzes 
the stronger points of all the great 
preachers, from St. Paul’s time down 
to our own day. 

Though the book stresses sermon 
writing, all speakers and teachers will 
find it well worth adding to their li- 
brary. 

Jesus in the Hearts of Little Chil- 
dren. By Rev. P. Lukas, O. S. B. 
Distributed by the Benedictine Convent 
of Perpetual Adoration, Clyde, Mo. 
Price, 20c; wholesale, 15c. 

We regret we cannot devote more 
space to this little onyx (paper) cov- 
ered prayerbook for children from six 
to twelve years of age. Father Lukas 
has spent thirty years instructing chil- 
dren. The experience he has thus 
gained has led him to compose a 
prayerbook in which simplicity of lan- 
guage and love and reverence for the 
Blessed Sacrament are so combined as 
make assistance at Holy Mass and 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament a 
pleasure, and prayer a delight for our 


little ones. We like particularly the 
special prayers for Mass at which the 
children are to receive Holy Commun- 
ion. And we sincerely trust the book 
will have a wide sale. Order a copy 
and judge for yourself. 

Praelectiones Biblicae, ad Usum 
Scholarum, a R. P. Hadriano Simon, 

Ss. R., Pontificii Inst. Bibl. ex- 
alumno.—Novum Testamentum, Vol. I. 
Matriti, ex officinis: El Perpetuo 
Socorro, Manuel Silvela, 12. 

This is to be a series of five vol- 
umes: one for General Introduction; 
two for the Old Testament; and two 
for the New. The present volume 
treats of the Gospels; 62 pp. devotes 
to Special Introduction, and nearly 500 
pp. to exegesis of the text arranged so 
as to present a life of Christ. 

The language used is Latin, lucid 
and polished. Clear divisions, each 
heading well packed with up-to-date 
materials, make the book a splendid 
Manual for Students and an interest- 
ing Repetitorium for Graduates. The 
Sunday Gospels receive special atten- 
tion, and homiletic hints are appended 
in smaller type, so as to render this 
book an invaluable aid for Pastors in 
preparing Sunday sermons. 

Missa “Regina Pacis” in Honor of 
St. Vincent Ferrer. By Pietro A. 
_ J. Fischer and Bro., N. Y. Score 


Any contribution to correct ecclesi- 
astical music ought to be welcomed by 
all, who, in accordance with the wishes 
of the Pope, are trying to make music 
a true liturgical adjunct. 

We have in Mr. Pietro A. Yon’s 
Mass a valuable contribution to Church 
music. The whole Mass is a masterly 
development and amplification of the 
musical theme: “Hearken, O Lord, and 
have mercy on us, for we have sinned 
against Thee.” Throughout liturgical 
correctness, wide range, pleasing mel- 
ody and rich, full harmony are spe- 
cially marked. 

The Mass is so arranged that it can 
be used for Chorus of Mixed Voices 
or for Chorus of Male Voices (Ten. 
I., Ten. II. and Bass), with Organ or 
Orchestra. 

















Lucid Intervals 





Mac—A man fell from a six-story 
window yesterday and didn’t get hurt. 

Dub—What is he, an aviator? 

Mac—Oh, no; but he had on a light 
fall suit. 


Tommy—Poor old Jenkins was sure 
unlucky 

Sammy—How’s that? ; 

Tommy—Had his head shot off just 
after he finished shaving! 


Rejected One—So you object to my 
presence at your wedding. 

The Girl—It depends on how you 
spell it. 


Mrs. Smith was all dressed up, and 
that piqued Mrs. Rogers’ curiosity as 
she met her on the road. 

“Going to town, I suppose?” asked 
Mrs. Rogers. 

“No,” answered Mrs. Smith. 

“Oh, to see your sister at Blakes- 
ville?” é 

“No,” was the sententious answer. 

“Going to see Cy’s sister at the Cor- 
ners, perhaps?” "a 

“No, I’m not,” came the positive an- 
swer. 

“Well, my gracious!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Rogers impatiently. “Do you think I 
care a rap where you are going?” 


A man with an impediment in his 
speech went into a store where second- 
hand automobiles were sold and stop- 
ping in front of a car, he said: “H-h- 
how m-m-much is th-this one?” 

“T’ll let you make me an offer,” the 
dealer told him. 

“T'll g-g-give you f-f-f——” 

“Four hundred? I'll take it,” inter- 
rupted the dealer. 

“G-g-good!” said the stutterer. “I 
was tr-trying to say f-f-f-five hun- 
dred.” 


A little Western girl had to write 
a composition on men. This is it: 
“Men are what women marry. They 
drink and smoke and swear. They 
don’t go to church like women do. 
Both men and women sprang from 
monkeys, but women sprang farther.” 


Disheveled and weary, the stout, sub- 
urbanite sank gasping on a seat on the 
railway station, and glared at the rear 
end of the train he had just missed. 

To him came the pompous, fussy 
stationmaster. 

“Were you trying to catch that 
train, sir?” he asked. 

The panting would-be passenger 
eyed him balefully for a second before 
he hissed in reply: 

“Oh, no! I merely wished to chase 
it out of the station!” 


“Twins at your house, eh? I’ll bet 
they are pretty boisterous.” 

“Partly so. One of them is girl- 
sterous.” 


First Scout—Say! What is it that 
you can put in a barrel and the more 
you put in the lighter it gets? 

Second Scout—Don’t know. 

First Scout—Holes. 


“Tell me, Mr. Wombat, of your 
early struggles.” 

“Well, my mother says they were 
terrible when she wanted to scrub my 
ears.” 


“You have been working too hard 
and your system is run down,” said 
the Specialist. “I want you to gain 
some strength. Quit working and do 
nothing for at least seven days.” 

“But how will I get stronger in sev- 
en days?” demanded the Funny Man. 
“Wouldn’t seven days make one 
week?” 


Jackie had proudly brought his slate 
to Daddy to show him the drawing 
upon it, 

“What is it?” asked Daddy. 

“Why, Daddy,” said the surprised 
little boy, “it’s a train.” 

“But you haven’t drawn the cars, 
Sonny,” said the father. 

“No,” said Jackie; “Mother says the 
engine draws those.” 


Binks—Did I tell you of the horrible 
fright I got on my wedding day? 

Winks—’S-sh! No gentleman should 
speak that way of his wife. 

















